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up, the others, of which foreign writers make so much,
are not worth speaking about. The most considerable
of these minor privations is that only one meal is
permitted them in twenty-four hours. But this restraint
will cease to be regarded as a privation when it is con-
sidered that a widow's meal is usually larger in quantity
and heavier in weight than that of a married woman;
that the meal is taken in the afternoon, not many hours
before sleep; that most widows are sleek and stout, and
that many of the strong and able-bodied peasants of the
North-Western Provinces, and the Hindu sepoys of the
Bengal army, take only one meal in twenty-four hours."
This is rather a strong way of putting it; but it over-
looks the fact that those who partake of one meal a day
only can eat when hungry, and drink when thirsty;
but with the widow these resources are not available.
Moreover, it is one thing to continue in habits that
have been formed from infancy, and quite a different
thing suddenly to give up habits that have become
parts of one's nature. And again, in the case of the
widow, she has this additional cause of anguish: she is
taught that it is owing to some sin in a previous birth
that she is now called to suffer the pains incident to her
position. From what I have heard of their sadness and
sorrow, and from the blessings promised to the Sati, or
faithful wife, who ascended the funeral pile with her
husband, I am not surprised that as long as the law
permitted it, many preferred a few moments of physical
agony, with the hope of gaining a heavenly mansion
with their lord, rather than continue in the misery which
is the normal condition of the widows of Hindus to
this day.

Although the practice of Sati has  been  prohibited
since 1830, as frequent reference has been made to it in